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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


No  new  applications  for  membership  have  been  received  since  the  last  report. 

Please  note  that  a new  membership  drive  is  being  launched  this  month.  You  can  win 
Free  Dues,  $25.00  credit  on  book  and  periodical  purchases,  or  apply  credit  toward  a 
Life  Membership.  Details  of  the  drive  is  included  in  a separate  announcement  which 
is  included  in  this  month’s  mailing. 

The  following  is  a name  and  address  correction  of  a new  member  listing  in  the 
October  issue: 

2452-MT  Owen  M.  Smith,  9200  North  Plaza,  Apt.  2007,  Austin,  TX  78753-4844 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


Name 

Donation 

Preference  of  Lise 

BESSENYER,  Francis 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

BINGHAM,  Robert  E. 

$10.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

BORKOWSKI,  Kenneth  E. 

$5.00  Cash 

NI  BULLETIN  Fund 

CARMACK,  David  E. 

$25.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

CRAWLEY,  Leslie 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

FUTAHASHI,  Hideo  K. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

HARANO,  Takao 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

HARTOG,  J.  P. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

HIGEL,  Thomas  E. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

KULES,  George 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

LINN,  Kennie  M. 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

MAJOR,  W.  H. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

MIKES KA,  Jurgen 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

MUCHMORE,  Charles 

$25.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

MUCHMORE,  Charles 

$25.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

MULLAN,  BiU 

$40.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

NOLAN,  John  T. 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

PRICE,  Fred  L. 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

ROCKWELL,  Thomas 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

SAXEN,  Richard 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

SCHROEDEL,  John 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

SNELL,  Lester 

$10.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

SWENSON,  David  E. 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

THANNISCH,  G.  D. 

$10.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

THOMPSON,  Wm.  B. 

$20.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 
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LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to  the  NI 
Library: 

Vladimir  Suchv 

BB97.AnoV:1989:MAG 

ANOKHIN,  VLADILEN  A. 

Monety  antic hnykh  Gorodov.  (Coins  of  the  north  shore  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Ancient  Greece.)  Russian  text. 

Pub.  1989,  112pp,  w/plates. 

JJ20.SucS:  1981.DK 

SUCHODOLSKI,  STANISLAW 

Denar  w kalecie.  (Coins  circulating  in  Poland  between  1000  and  1300 
A.D.)  Polish,  French,  and  German  text. 

Pub.  1981,  45pp,  illus. 

Cecil  Webster 


FE75.FlaH:1994:GP  II 
FLATT,  HORACE  P. 

The  coins  of  independent  Peru.  Vol.  II.  1858-1917. 

Pub.  1994,  133pp,  illus. 

FE75.FlaH:1994:CEP  ffl 
FLATT,  HORACE  P. 

The  coins  of  independent  Peru.  Vol.  III.  Bolivian  moneda  feble. 
Pub.  1994,  136pp,  illus. 

Randolph  Zander 

AA40.IAPN:  1986:NWH 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PROFESSIONAL  NUMISMATISTS 
Numismatics  - witness  to  history.  Articles  by  members  of  the  IAPN  to 
commemorate  its  35th  anniversary.  IAPN  Pub.  #8. 

Pub.  1986,  230pp,  illus. 

A A40.CStE:  1 970:CMHT 

CLAIN-STEFANELLI,  VLADIMIR  & ELVIRA  E. 

Contributions  from  the  museum  of  history  and  technology. 

Papers  31-33  on  numismatics. 

#31.  History  of  the  national  numismatic  collection. 

#32.  Numismatics  - an  ancient  science. 

#33.  Italian  coin  engravers  since  1800. 

Pub.  1970,  278pp,  illus. 
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RI50.  MaLe:R972:MDV 
MANIN,  LEONARDO 

Illustrazione  delle  medaglie  dei  dogi  di  Venezia  denominate  oselle. 
1972  reprint  of  1847  work,  144pp,  w/plates. 

JD95.GroH:1914:MCP 

GROGAN,  HENRY  THOMAS 

Les  monnaies  des  colonies  Portugaises  de  la  collection  importance  H. 
T.  Grogan  vendue  a Amsterdam  le  23  Fevries  1914,  par  la  maison  J. 
Schulman. 

Pub.  1914,  80pp,  w/plates. 

UB60.PlaA:  1963:SS  I 

PLATBARZDIS,  ALEKSANDRS 

Sveriges  Sedlar  1661-1961.  (Swedish  paper  money).  English 
summary. 

Pub.  1963,  55pp,  w/plates. 

UB60.PlaA:  1 964:SS  E 

PLATBARZDIS,  ALEKSANDRS 

Sveriges  Sedlar  II.  Statliga  och  enskilda  institutioners  och  foretags 
samt  privatpersoners  sedlar  1620-1934. 

(Paper  money  issued  by  public  and  private  institutions,  by  firms  and 
private  persons  from  1620-1934.)  English  summary. 

Pub.  1964,  148pp,  iEus. 

UB60.PlaA:  1965:SS  El 

PLATBARZDIS,  ALEKSANDRS 

Sveriges  Sedlar  III.  De  enskilda  bankernas  sedlar  1831-1902. 
(Private  bank  issue.)  English  summary. 

Pub.  1965,  248pp,  illus. 

JG80.DMeJ:1975:ECMG 
DEMEY,  JEAN 

European  crown  size  and  multiples.  Vol.  I.  Germany  1486-1599. 
Pub.  1975,  331pp,  illus. 

E.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  additional  numismatic  material  received  from 
Bob  Plemmons  and  David  E.  Seelye  which  will  be  listed  in  the  next  report. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 


REPRINT  ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  popular  reference  Numismatic  Bibliography  and  Libraries  has  been  reprinted  and 
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we  now  have  it  available  for  order.  The  cost  is  $4.00,  plus  $2.00  Postage,  and  can 
be  ordered  from  Numismatics  International,  P.  O.  Box  670013,  Dallas,  TX  75367- 
0013. 


REMINDER  - NEW  RULES  FOR  USERS  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


In  August,  1994,  we  announced  new  rules  for  use  of  the  Member  Notice  Page  which 
opened  up  the  page  for  use  in  offering  items  for  sale.  Just  as  a reminder,  these  new 
rules  are  as  follows: 

All  notices  should  be  submitted  direct  to  the  Editor  of  the  NI  Bulletin: 

Marvin  L.  Fraley 
2813  - 57th  St. 

Lubbock,  TX  79413-5606 

Notices  will  be  limited  to  a maximum  of  8 lines,  including  the  name  and  address. 

All  responses  to  notices  must  be  answered  by  the  person  entering  the  notice. 

Preference  will  be  given  in  the  following  order  to  notices  when  the  page  is  over- 
subscribed in  a single  month. 

1.  Research  notices. 

2.  Wanted  items. 

3.  Trades  offered. 

4.  For  Sale  items. 

Further  rules  on  notices  offering  items  for  sale  restrict  specific  prices  or  values.  For 
sale  notices  must  be  for  general  offerings,  offering  of  a price  list,  offering  of  a mail 
bid  sale  catalog,  disposal  of  a individual  collection,  write  for  price(s),  etc.  In  months 
when  there  is  no  room  for  "for  sale"  notices,  the  notice  will  be  held  over  until  the 
next  month. 

******************************************************************** 


BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA  COINAGE 

While  there  were  coins  struck  with  the  inscription  "British  West  Africa"  from  1907 
through  1958  at  five  different  mints,  British  West  Africa  never  existed  as  a separate 
state  or  nation.  It  was,  in  fact,  a combination  of  the  four  British  colonies  located  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  just  above  the  equator.  Oddly  enough,  no  two  adjoin  each 
other  and  they  were  Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Reader  disputes  translation  of  "choein”  as  " lone  silver" 

Referring  to  the  last  note  on  p.  239  of  the  Oct.  1994  Bulletin,  I would  go  so  far  as 
to  admit  that  "chogin"  (actually  chogin)  would  be  a reasonable  name  for  the  Japanese 
coin  as  explained  in  the  note.  Chogin,  if  written  ^ > does  indeed  mean  "long 

silver".  However,  this  term  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  regular  Japanese  dictionary, 
neither  Japanese-language  nor  Japanese-English.  Nor  does  it  appear  in  Japanese  coin 
catalogs. 

The  elongated  roughly  elliptical  Japanese  silver  bars  are  described  in  Japanese  coin 
catalogs  as  chogin,  written  *T"  . It,  too,  is  not  to  be  found  in  everyday  Japanese 

or  Japanese-English  dictionaries,  but  it  is  included  in  the  pre-World  War  II  edition  of 
the  2,915  page  Daijiten  (Great  Dictionary)  by  Ueda  et  al.  (I  don’t  have  a post-war 
edition  to  check.)  Accordingly,  this  word  must  be  regarded  as  a technical  numismatic 
term  now,  since  the  coins  went  out  of  use  more  than  100  years  ago. 

The  word  cho  ( T ) has  several  meanings  ("4th,"  "even  number,"  or  a counter  or 
"numerary  adjunct"  for  certain  things),  but  numismatically  it  means  "lump"  or  "block" 
or  "cake"  or  "bar."  Thus  chogin  should  be  translated  as  "lump  silver"  or  "bar  silver," 
but  not  "long  silver." 

In  the  past  several  years  I have  not  been  able  to  get  Krause  Publications  to  change 
its  translation  of  the  term  in  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins.  But  regarding 
Chinese  coins,  I did  convince  them  to  quit  using  the  absurd  term  "ration  dollar"  in 
favor  of  "soldier’s  pay."  The  Chinese  term  for  soldier’s  pay  can  be  translated  as 
"ration  silver,"  but  in  English  a soldier’s  ration  of  silver  or  gold  is  called  "pay." 

George  Fisher 
Littleton,  Colorado 


Dealer  recommended  for  treating  soldering  spots 

I would  like  to  point  out  the  service  of  P.  E.  Stockton,  1 15  Quail  Run,  Somerset,  KY 
42501,  U.S.A.,  with  whom  I have  had  the  pleasure  of  corresponding  and  dealing  of 
late. 

I have  a coin,  which  was  severely  marred  by  a large  soldering  spot,  after  being  treated 
by  Mr.  Stockton,  the  coin  has  regained  most  or  all  of  its  original  charm.  I would 
therefore  like  to  recommend  the  services  offered  by  Mr.  Stockton  as  being  successful 
as  well  as  at  a fair  price. 
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Gylfi  Snorrason 
Akureyri,  Iceland 


NUMISMATIC  GLIMPSES  FROM  THE  TIBETAN 
BORDER  LANDS.  The  iron  bars  with  the  Na-Xi  Tribe. 


Karl  Gabrisch,  Mannheim,  Germany  (TV/  #1330)  and  Amogh  R.  Shakya,  Kathmandu, 
Nepal 

Historical  background. 

The  Sino-Tibetan  border  country  of  eastern  Kham  is  inhabited  by  a vast  number  of 
aboriginal  peoples  most  of  whom  are  related,  in  language  at  least,  to  the  Tibetans:  the 
Ch’iang  (K’iang),1  Jyarung,  Lolo  and  Na-Xi  (Nakhi  or  Moso),  to  name  only  the  more 
important  groups. 

In  the  extreme  southwest  of  China,  there  is  a beautiful  and  mountainous  province  of 
Yunnan.  This  province  has  the  most  diversified  climate,  from  tropical  heat  to  eternal 
snow.  In  the  South  the  elevation  is  less  than  300  feet  but  rises  gradually  till  the 
20,000  feet  snowpeaks  are  reached  which  form  the  border  between  Yunnan  and  Tibet. 
The  land  is  inhabited  by  many  aboriginal  tribes  which  do  not  encroach  on  each  other. 
Climatic  conditions  decide  the  borders  of  their  tribal  territories.  The  Na-Xi  (Na-khi)  - 
it  is  this  tribe  which  concerns  us  most  - lived  an  isolated  existence  for  nearly  2,000 
years  and  developed  a culture  of  their  own  - little,  or  not  at  all,  influenced  by  then- 
neighbors  except  their  northern  ones  - the  Tibetans.  Tibetan  villages  are  interspersed 
with  Na-Xi  villages  till  the  north- westernmost  border  of  Yunnan  is  reached  where  the 
Tibetans  predominate.2 

The  Na-Xi  originally  lived  in  the  grassland  of  Northeastern  Tibet  where  they  were 
neighbors  of  the  Mongols.  They  were  nomads  herding  their  yaks  and  sheep.  They 
became  hunters  when,  evicted  by  the  Chinese,  they  were  forced  to  hunt  on  their 
migration  south  to  their  present  home.  The  Na-Xi  had  no  measurements  or  weights, 
none  is  mentioned  in  their  manuscripts  except  one,  the  "lu",  a measurement  which 
comprised  the  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  outstretched  hand  to  the  center  of  the 
chest.3  Their  civilization  was  self  sufficient. 

Today  the  Na-Xi  number  some  140,000  people  who  are  chiefly  congregated  in  the 
bend  of  the  Yangtze  Kiang  above  and  around  their  capital  Lijiang,  which  they  settled 
a thousand  years  ago.  They  live  close  to  the  borders  of  Burma  and  Tibet,  on  the 
trade  route  from  Chamdo  and  Lhasa  to  southern  China  and  Southeast  Asia.  Before 
1949  the  Na-Xi  were  a society  of  small  farmers  cultivating  wheat  and  rice  who  also 
raised  sheep  on  the  mountains  pastures.  They  were  little  different  from  the  many 
other  tribes  in  the  area  (Lo-Lo-,  Lisu,  Min-chia  and  others)  except  for  one  particular 


1 Stein,  R.  A.:  Tibetan  Civilisation.  London  1972,  p.21. 

2 Rock,  J.  F.:  The  life  and  culture  of  the  Na-Khi  tribe  of  the  China-Tibet  Borderland.  Verzeichnis 
der  orient.  Handschrift.  in  Deutschland,  Suppl.  Band  2.  Wiesbaden  1963,  p.  9ff. 

3 ibid.  p.  26. 
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feature.  Between  the  seventeenth  and  twentieth  centuries  the  Na-Xi  people  developed 
an  indigenous  pictographic  script  which  only  the  Dto-mbas  or  priests  could  read.  As 
it  was  a mnemonic  type  fewer  and  fewer  of  the  priests  could  read  as  time  went  on. 
Some  10,000  of  these  manuscripts  are  recorded  in  libraries  around  the  world  at 
present,  books  that  nowadays  no  one  can  read  any  more.  This  literary  activity  in  the 
remote  valleys  of  upper  Yunnan  province  among  a Tibeto-Burman  speaking  people 
who  otherwise  are  illiterate,  is  astonishing.  The  explanation  perhaps  lies  in  the 
perennial  quarrels  between  the  different  sects  of  Buddhism  within  Tibet,  the  so-called 
Yellow,  Red,  and  Black  hats. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  rivalry  between  the  Tibetan  sects  flared  up  as  they 
competed  in  gaining  adherents  in  the  Sino-Tibetan  marches,  the  traditional  stronghold 
of  the  Black  or  Bon  sect.  The  outcome  was  that  the  Black  sect  was  squashed 
between  the  Red  sect  and  the  triumphant  Yellow  sect,  the  result  being  that  members 
of  the  Bon  sect  were  proscribed  in  those  areas  which  were  dominated  by  either  of  the 
two  more  powerful  sects.  In  1700  the  Yellow  sect  converted  the  part  of  the  Na-Xi 
territory  to  the  north  of  the  Yangtze.  Immediately  there  was  an  influx  of  proscribed 
Bon  monks  into  the  decaying  kingdom  around  Lijiang,  who  converted  the  Na-Xi  tribe 
not  to  the  ancient  or  primitive  Bon  but  to  the  Bon  assimilated  to  a Lamaist  school.4 
It  was  about  this  time  that  pictographs  came  into  use.5  The  founder  of  the  Na-Xi 
religion  was,  according  to  their  manuscripts,  Dto-mbas  Shi-lo-mi  wu  who  is  identical 
with  the  Tibetan  Shenrap  Miwo  (sTon-pa  gShenrab(s)-mi-bo),  the  patron  and  founder 
of  the  Bon  religion  in  Tibet.6 

The  Na-Xi  kingdom  laid  astride  the  trade  route  southeast  from  Tibet  to  Burma,  China 
and  Thailand.  Thus,  to  Chinese  eyes  the  Na-Xi  kingdom  was  a buffer  state  between 
them  and  Tibet  while  to  the  Tibetans  it  was  an  entrepot  for  southern  trade. 

The  Chinese  had  long  recognized  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Na-Xi.  Alarmed  at 
the  civil  wars  in  Tibet  and  the  spreading  influence  of  the  militant  Yellow  sect,  the 
Chinese  decided  to  step  in  and  they  nationalized  the  Na-Xi  kingdom,  south  of  the 
Yangtze,  in  1723.  They  now  form  an  autonomous  unit  in  the  Republic  of  China. 

Currency  in  Na-Xi  territory. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Qing  dynasty  iron  bars  were  current  in  the  now  administrative 
district  Yong-Ning  (Kham/Southeast,  between  Sichuan  and  Yunnan).7  The  iron  bars 
were  in  use  as  small  change.  A iron  bar  was  rectangular  and  2 cun  long  (1  cun  = 1/3 


4 Stein,  R.A.,  op.  cit.  p.  241. 

5 Jackson,  A.:  Tibetan  Bon  Rites  in  China.  Himalayan  Anthropology.  Fischer,  J.  F.  (ed.).  The 
Hague,  1978,  pp.  309-326. 

6 ibid.  p.  38. 

7 Na  Xi  Zu  Shi  Hui  Li  Shi  Diao  Cha  (Search  for  the  social  history  of  the  Na-Xi  nationality). 
Team  of  authors.  Kunming  1986. 
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decimeter),  1 cun  wide  and  1 fen  thick  (1  fen  = 1/3  centimeter).  100  iron  bars  had 
the  value  of  1 liang  silver.  One  iron  bar  was  therefore  valued  at  1 fen  silver.  Now 
the  bars  are  stored  in  the  temple  and  serve  only  as  gifts  by  the  pilgrims.  Each  of  the 
pilgrims  change  3 hang  silver  for  300  iron  bars  to  use  them  as  alms  and  gifts  to  the 
monks.  Onto  the  market  iron  bars  are  no  more  legal  tender.  In  1940  silver  dollar, 
silver  dollar  with  "hat"  and  Tibetan  coins  were  in  general  use.  Nickel  coins  served 
for  small  change.  Thus  the  following  rates  of  exchange  were  accepted: 

1 silver  dollar  for  300  nickel  coins. 

1 silver  dollar  with  "hat"  for  100  nickel  coins. 

1 Tibetan  coin  for  50  nickel  coins. 

Since  1950  only  RMB  are  current.  Rate  of  exchange:  1 silver  dollar  for  6000  Yuan 
RMB  (now  0,6  Yuan  or  6 Jiao).8 


8 Unfortunately  no  further  description  of  these  coins  is  provided  by  the  authors, 
ft******** ************************************************ *********** 


BRUCE  SMITH’S  "WHAT’S  IN  A NAME?" 

(Reprinted  from  NI  BULLETIN , March  1973) 

EFFIMKI:  The  name  applied  to  European  Thalers  which  were  counterstamped  for 
use  in  Russia.  The  term  may  later  have  been  applied  to  Thalers  produced  in  Russia. 
The  word  is  plural  from  Effim,  the  Russian  form  of  Joachim.  The  first  Thalers  were 
made  in  Joachimsthal,  St.  Joachim’s  Valley,  from  which  they  derive  their  name. 
Joachimsthaler  being  too  long  a word,  it  was  shortened  in  Europe  to  Thaler.  The 
Russians  however,  shortened  it  to  Joachim,  or  in  Russian,  Effim. 

DOLLAR:  The  word  DOLLAR  of  course  comes  from  Joachimsthaler,  the  name  by 
which  the  Germans  called  the  large  Bohemian  silver  coins  made  by  the  Schlick 
brothers  from  silver  mined  in  the  Joachimsthal  (literally,  St.  Joachim’s  Valley).  The 
coins  were  actually  Guldengroshen  (meaning  Golden  Groshen  - groschen  meaning 
heavy  or  large),  but  the  German  term  was  more  widely  used  and  eventually  shortened 
to  Thaler  or  Taler.  In  Dutch  the  "T"  became  a "D"  and  thus:  Daler.  The  term  was 
applied  in  the  New  World  to  Spanish  8 Reales  pieces,  and  when  the  United  States 
adopted  a national  coinage,  the  main  unit  was  the  Dollar,  with  the  spelling  altered. 

The  term  was  used  in  many  countries  at  different  times  and  with  different  spellings, 
depending  upon  the  language  employed.  The  other  forms  of  DOLLAR  include: 

Rixdollar  Daalder  Rijksdaalder  Leeuwendaalder  Tallero 

Thaler  Daler  Riksdaler  Kruisdaalder  Talari 

Taler  Dalar  Rigsdaler  Rigsdaalder 
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DEFACED  COINS 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 

It  is  generally  reckoned  that  Roman  coins  served  to  some  extent  as  a government 
propaganda  medium,  insofar  as  a suitable  reverse  legend  could  advertise  achievements 
and  promote  support  (1).  For  example,  there  is  a bronze  quadrans  of  Claudius  which 
bears  a set  of  scales  beneath  which  are  the  letters  PNR,  thought  to  signify  Ponderum 
Norma  Restituta  - weights  and  measures  standards  restored.  Likewise,  military 
victories  were  very  commonly  proclaimed  on  coins  - as  with  Vespasian’s  famous 
"Iudaea  Capta"  sestertius  announcing  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish  revolt  in  AD  70. 
The  widespread  circulation  of  the  coins  would  itself  serve  to  get  the  message  across 
to  the  people.  At  least,  that  is  the  theory,  for  one  wonders  if  the  average  ancient 
Roman  looked  at  his  coinage  any  more  closely  than  we  moderns  do! 

By  the  same  token,  of  course,  the  defacing  of  a coin  can  represent  counter- 
propaganda, and  serve  as  a means  of  expressing  displeasure  at  the  status  quo.  An 
obvious  form  of  protest  is  a simple  disfigurement  of  the  emperor’s  portrait.  John  Fox 
illustrates  a defaced  coin  of  Caligula,  for  example  (2).  A more  subtle  instance  is 
reported  by  James  C.  Brindley  (3)  in  respect  of  those  commemorative  types  of 
Constantine  the  Great  which  depict  the  deceased  emperor  in  a quadriga,  ascending  to 
heaven,  and  with  the  Hand  of  God  reaching  down  towards  him.  Mr.  Brindley  reports 
that  out  of  twenty  uncirculated  hoard  specimens  from  the  Constantinople  mint,  four 
of  them  had  had  the  hand  symbol  obliterated.  Since  there  was  no  attempt  to  disfigure 
the  emperor  himself,  either  his  obverse  portrait  or  his  representation  in  the  reverse 
quadriga,  it  is  clear  that  the  protest  was  not  so  much  against  the  emperor  himself  as 
against  the  Christian  symbol  of  the  Hand  of  God.  (The  motive  remains  obscure, 
though.  Is  it  a pagan  protest  against  the  use  of  a Christian  symbol,  or  a Christian 
protest  at  the  presumption  inherent  in  involving  the  Almighty  in  mere  imperial 
matters?) 

Repetition  of  the  disfigurement  is  what  makes  the  foregoing  case  both  interesting  and 
significant.  Isolated  cases  of  disfigurement  are  more  difficult  to  interpret,  insofar  as 
coins  can  become  defaced  by  accident  or  for  reasons  quite  unconnected  with  protest, 
so  that  to  interpret  them  as  protest  would  be  quite  wrong.  For  example,  coins  are 
sometimes  deliberately  disfigured  simply  to  render  them  non-legal  tender,  and  remove 
them  from  circulation  (4),  as  a new  coin  type  is  issued,  say.  Again,  I have  a set  of 
what  are  thought  to  be  hammered  out  Roman  coins  which  turned  up  in  a 16th  century 
forger’s  den  in  Hungary.  They  were  probably  intended  as  blanks  for  contemporary 
forgeries  of  Hungarian  coins  which  for  some  reason  were  never  actually  struck.  Yet 
again,  in  modern  times,  coins  sometimes  get  defaced  because  children  want  to  find 
out  what  happens  to  them  when  a train  goes  over  them.  Finally,  I have  a number  of 
ancient  coins  which  have  had  various  bits  lopped  off  them,  but  I happen  to  know  that 
they  were  all  the  unlucky  victims  of  modern  metallurgical  analysis. 

I have  two  disfigured  Roman  coins  in  my  collection  whose  interpretation  illustrates 
these  points. 
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The  first  (Fig.  1)  is  a bronze  coin  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  of  the  "Victoriae  Laetae  Princ  Perp"  type.  The 
helmeted  head  of  the  emperor  has  been  quite  seriously 
disfigured,  as  can  be  seen.  Apart  from  this  the  coin  is 
in  very  good  condition,  the  obverse  legend  and  the 
whole  of  the  reverse  being  well  preserved.  I would 
guess  that  this  is  deliberate  disfigurement  and  the 
"protest"  hypothesis  seems  reasonably  justified  here. 
Now,  protests  against  the  likes  of  Caligula  or  Nero  are  fairly  understandable,  but  why 
against  Constantine?  The  coin  type  dates  from  AD  319-320,  only  a few  years  after 
the  emperor  granted  freedom  of  worship  to  the  Christians  (AD  313).  It  is  possible 
that  the  disfigurement  of  Fig.  1 is  a protest  against  this  liberal  gesture,  strange  as  such 
a notion  might  seem  to  us  today,  for  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  appreciate  the  impact  of 
such  a gesture  at  a time  when  paganism  was  still  very  widespread  (5).  It  is  said,  for 
example,  that  the  basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome,  begun  in  about  AD  313-4  and 
the  first  large  place  of  Christian  worship  within  the  city  walls,  was  built  where  it  was 
"because  its  distance  from  the  forum  would  be  less  likely  to  irritate  non-Christians" 
(6).  Constantine  had  to  be  careful  that  he  did  "not  alienate  the  pagan  masses,  much 
less  the  great  pagan  families  of  Rome,  whose  wealth  was  scattered  through  so  many 
lands  and  ventures  and  whose  influence  spread  so  deeply  into  government"  (7).  The 
relatively  late  appearance  of  Christian-oriented  coin  types  (8)  is  sometimes  said  to 
have  been  likewise  designed  to  avoid  offending  the  sizeable  and  still  powerful  non- 
Christian  population.  Of  course,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  defacement 
of  Fig.  1 is  in  any  way  connected  with  all  this,  but  it  is  an  interesting  possibility! 


Fig.  1 


Fig.  2 


My  second  example  (Fig.  2)  is  a bronze  centenionalis  of  Magnentius  (AD  350-353). 
The  disfigurement  of  the  face  does  look  deliberate  at  first  glance,  but  then  the  coin 
is  also  seen  to  be  double  struck.  Could  double  striking  alone  account  for  the 
disfigurement  of  the  face?  I don’t  think  so,  but  then  equally  it  would  be  a curious 
coincidence  for  a protestor  to  have  chosen  a double-struck  coin  to  vent  his  anger  on. 
Accordingly  I wonder  if  this  coin  had  the  face  disfigured  at  the  mint  to  prevent  its 
going  into  circulation  precisely  because  it  was  badly  double  struck  and  thus  faulty  - 

1. e.  we  have  here  an  ancient  example  of  quality  control  in  operation.  On  the  other 
hand,  double  struck  coins  did  get  into  circulation,  as  did  brockages  and  coins  with 
blundered  legends  (9),  so  if  Roman  mints  did  operate  a quality  control  department, 
they  weren’t  always  very  efficient!  If  we  accept  a hypothesis  of  protest  regarding  Fig. 

2,  then  the  disfigurement  could  represent  disapproval  of  Magnentius ’s  rebellion 
against  the  House  of  Constantine  in  AD  350.  (Constans,  the  youngest  son  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  was  murdered  as  a result  of  this  revolt.  Magnentius  himself 
committed  suicide  in  AD  353  following  his  defeat  by  Constantius  II,  the  brother  of 
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Constans,  at  the  battle  of  Mount  Seleucus  in  Gaul.)  However,  on  balance  I don’t 
think  I would  interpret  Fig.  2 as  a protest  piece,  historically  tempting  as  it  might  be. 

The  defacing  of  coins  after  the  fashion  of  Fig.  1 and  perhaps  Fig.  2 represents  the 
crudest  form  of  political  protest.  Given  the  wherewithal,  protest  can  take  on  more 
sophisticated  forms. 

In  the  NI  Bulletin  (May,  1994,  p.  10 Iff)  I published  a couple  of  English  coins  on 
which  the  king’s  bust  had  been  doctored  with  an  engraving  tool,  apparently  by  way 
of  comment  upon  their  respective  monarch’s  ability  to  rule  the  country.  One 
portrayed  George  III  as  mad,  and  the  other  George  IV  as  a clown.  I also  gave  a 
couple  of  examples  of  similarly  doctored  French  coins,  the  subject  of  protest  being 
Napoleon  III.  The  first  condemned  his  defeat  by  the  Prussians  at  the  Battle  of  Sedan 
and  the  second,  perhaps,  his  sexual  proclivities! 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  other  examples.  Lloyd  Entenmann  (10)  publishes  an  example 
of  a silver  coin,  smoothed  on  both  sides,  and  engraved  on  one  face,  SPENCE’S 
PLAN:  YOU  ROGUES  THE  LAND  IS  OURS.  The  reference  here  is  to  Thomas 
Spence’s  socialist  plan  for  the  common  ownership  of  land  and  the  abolition  of 
landlordism.  Spence  began  to  put  forward  his  views  about  1775.  His  idea  was  that 
the  land  should  be  owned  communally,  being  administered  at  a parish  level.  Rent 
would  be  charged  according  to  the  ability  to  pay,  and  essential  facilities  like  hospitals, 
libraries  and  schools  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds.  Surplus  wealth  would 
then  be  divided  equally  amongst  the  parishioners.  Ultimately,  of  course,  Spence’s 
plan  involved  the  abolition  of  the  landed  gentry  and  the  monarchy  (11),  which  was 
quite  sufficient  to  mark  him  out  as  a political  troublemaker  and  land  him  in  prison 
several  times  by  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (If  this  seems  extreme,  we  should 
remember  that  the  memory  of  the  French  Revolution  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
authorities  at  this  time!) 

Brian  Edge  (12)  publishes  a cartwheel  penny  of  1797  countermarked  on  the  obverse 
with  EARL  GRAY  (sic)  1832  and  on  the  reverse  with  REFORMER.  The  reference 
here  is  to  Charles  Grey,  the  second  Earl  Grey,  and  his  parliamentary  reforms  of  1832. 
(Basically  these  sought  to  rectify  the  somewhat  haphazard  distribution  of  voting  rights 
and  parliamentary  representation.  In  the  early  19th  century,  for  example,  the 
relatively  new  industrial  centres  of  northern  England  like  Manchester  and  Leeds  had 
no  representative  in  Parliament  at  all;  and  in  1830,  with  a national  population  of  about 
10  million,  less  than  half  a million  were  entitled  to  vote,  mainly,  though  not 
exclusively,  the  rich  and  powerful.) 

In  more  recent  times  political  protest  in  Ireland  has  taken  numismatic  forms.  At  its 
crudest  we  find  disfigurement  of  the  king’s  bust  on  circulating  English  coinage.  Thus 
Michael  Dolley  (13)  gives  an  example  of  a George  V penny  of  1916  on  which  the 
king’s  head  has  been  mutilated  by  three  crude  gashes,  and  the  reverse  figure  of 
Britannia  by  one  gash.  Rather  more  sophisticated  are  the  more  recently 
countermarked  Eire  coins  which  were  sometimes  found  in  the  1960’s  and  early 
1970’s(14).  Two  are  illustrated  here. 
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Fig.  3 


Fig.  4 


Fig  3 is  a 1966  florin  countermarked  UVF,  signifying  support  for  the  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force,  an  organisation  opposed  to  the  IRA.  Fig.  4 is  much  more  interesting  and 
subtle.  It  is  a 1962  Irish  half  crown  countermarked  with  the  numerals  1690.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  when  the  displaced  and  Catholic  James  II  was 
defeated  by  his  successor,  the  Protestant  William  of  Orange.  This  victory  is  still 
commemorated  every  year  by  the  famous  Orange  marches  of  12th  July.  Incidentally, 
it  is  from  James  II’s  sojourn  in  Ireland  in  1689-90,  which  was  supposed  to  begin  his 
regaining  of  the  English  throne,  that  the  curious  numismatic  phenomenon  of  "gun 
money"  dates. 


An  example  of  Spanish  political  protest  in  numismatic  form  was  brought  to  my  notice 
by  Juan  Jos6  Moreno  y Casanova  of  Madrid.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  is  a 10 
centimos  piece  of  1870,  but  was  still  in  circulation  in  the  run  up  to  the  Spanish  Civil 
War.  It  is  countermarked  C.N.T.  OBREROS  NO  VOTAR.  F.A.I.  The  F.A.I.  (= 
Federaci6n  Anarquista  Iberica)  was  a militant  anarchist  organisation  founded  in  1927. 
The  C.N.T.  (=  Confederacidn  Nacional  de  Trabajo)  was  an  organisation  of  anarchist 
workers.  "Obreros  no  votar"  means  "Workers  - don’t  vote!"  Anarchist  policy  was, 
apparently,  not  to  co-operate  with  the  electoral  system.  This  piece  presumably  dates 
from  the  run  up  to  the  elections  of  1936  (15). 

There  must  be  similarly  politically  defaced  or  countermarked  coins  from  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  I regret  that  I am  not  more  familiar  with  them.  It  would  be 
interesting  if  readers  of  the  NI  Bulletin  would  report  other  cases  known  to  them. 


(1)  See,  for  example,  John  Fox,  "Roman  Coins  and  How  to  Collect  Them"  (1983), 
p.l7ff;  & Michael  Grant,  "Roman  History  from  Coins"  (1958),  p.  1 Iff. 


< 


Fig.  5 


Notes 


< 
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(2)  As  note  1,  p.58. 

(3)  "Coins  and  Christianity",  in  Spink’s  Nu mismatic  Circular,  June  1991  (vol.  99), 
p.144-5. 

(4)  For  an  interesting  example  of  this  - Roman  aurei  of  the  first  century  AD  found 
in  Southern  India  "defaced  by  an  incision  across  the  imperial  head"  - see  Sir 
Mortimer  Wheeler’s  "Rome  Beyond  the  Imperial  Frontiers"  (1955),  p.169-170. 

(5)  The  closest  modern  parallel  that  I can  think  of  here  in  England  is  the 
resentment  felt  in  some  quarters  at  official  increased  toleration  of  and 
provision  for  the  Islamic  faith.  There  are  an  increasing  number  of  mosques, 
for  example,  plus  Islam  is  included  in  the  religious  education  programmes  of 
many  Christian  schools.  Many  people  see  this  as  threatening,  or  at  least  as  an 
imposition,  rather  than  as  an  attempt  to  promote  toleration  through 
understanding.  But  we  are  getting  into  deep  and  emotive  waters  here,  so  I 
will  say  no  more.  The  point  is  that  the  waters  were  just  as  deep  and  emotive 
in  Rome  in  the  fourth  century  AD. 

(6)  Fabrizio  Mancinelli,  "The  Catacombs  of  Rome  and  the  Origins  of  Christianity" 
(1981),  p.10. 

(7)  Ramsay  MacMullen,  "Constantine"  (1970),  p.131. 

(8)  See  my  article  in  NI  Bulletin,  Feb.  1994,  p.38-9. 

(9)  See  Fox,  as  note  1,  p.108-10  for  a sestertius  of  Domitian  with  legend 
GERMANIA  CATPA  instead  of  GERMANIA  CAPTA,  and  an  extraordinary 
brockage  of  a sestertius  of  Tiberius.  In  my  own  collection  I have  a brockage 
of  an  AE3  of  Valentinian  I,  and  a curious  off-centre  brockage  of  a bronze 
antoninianus  of  Carausius. 

(10)  "Love  Tokens  as  Engraved  Coins"  (1991),  p.23  & plate  H,  no.32. 

(11)  Spence  also  issued  a number  of  political  medalets,  one  of  which  depicts  a pig 
(representing  "the  swinish  multitude"  or  common  people)  trampling  on  the 
emblems  of  the  church,  the  aristocracy  and  the  monarchy.  The  piece  served 
to  advertise  "Pig’s  Meat",  Spence’s  weekly  periodical  devoted  to  propagating 
his  views.  See  R.  C.  Bell,  "Political  & Commemorative  Pieces  Simulating 
Tradesmen’s  Tokens,  1770-1802"  (1987),  p.209ff. 

(12)  "The  First  Dictionary  of  Paranumismatica"  (1991),  p.43. 

(13)  "Odium  Numismaticum  - Two  Ultonian  Manifestations",  in  Spink’s 
Numismatic  Circular,  Sept.  1965  (vol.  73),  p.183-4. 

(14)  M.  Dolley,  "Odium  Numismaticum  - Some  More  Recent  Ulidian 
Manifestations",  Spink’s  Numismatic  Circular,  Feb.  1974  (vol.  82),  p.58-60; 
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also  "Some  Further  Instances  of  Ulidian  Odium  Numismaticum"  by  the  same 
author  in  the  same  publication,  Oct.  1974  (vol.  82),  p.381-3.  See  also  O.  D. 
Cresswell’s  article  "Some  Countermarked  Eire  Coins"  in  NI  Bulletin,  1977, 
p.355-9. 

(15)  Since  writing  this  article,  Sr.  Moreno  has  published  an  article  on  this  and 
similar  Spanish  pieces,  ""Resellos  Propagandfsticos  Espanoles"  in  Cronica 
Numismdtica,  May  1994,  p.  38-9.  He  relates  my  Fig.  5 to  the  elections  of 
November  1933,  and  not,  as  I presaumed,  those  of  1936.  He  has  also  very 
kindly  sent  me  the  interesting  piece  shown  in  Fig.  6 below,  a 5 centimos  coin 
of  1945  defaced  with  a swastika.  Its  intention  is  far  from  clear,  however! 


Fig.  6 
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BRUCE  SMITH’S  "WHAT’S  IN  A NAME?” 


(Reprinted  from  NI  BULLETIN,  April,  1973) 

DIRHAM  (also  spelled  DIRHEM  and  DERHAM):  The  Arabic  denomination  of 
DIRHAM  comes  from  the  Greek  Drachma  or  Drachme,  meaning  a handful  which  in 
turn  comes  from  "drassesthai"  meaning  to  grasp. 

ETSCHKREUZER:  The  ETSCHKREUZER  is  so  called  from  the  south  Tyrolian 
district  of  Adige  (also  called  Etsch)  where  it  was  introduced  about  1270.  This  coin 
was  issued  until  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

FARTHING:  The  FARTHING  comes  from  Middle  English  "ferthing"  which  is  from 
the  Anglosaxon  "feorthung"  from  "feortha"  meaning  one-fourth.  "Feortha"  in  turn  is 
from  "feor"  meaning  four. 

FELS:  The  Arabic  denomination  FELS  comes  from  the  Arabic  "fals"  (plural  falus) 
which  comes  from  the  Greek  "phollis"  (Latin  Follis),  a Byzantine  copper  coin.  In 
addition  the  Islamic  terms  PUL,  FALUS,  FALUCE  and  FULUS,  all  coin 
denominations,  probably  come  from  Follis.  The  southern  Italian  denomination 
FOLLERO  (also  Follaro  and  Folaro)  also  comes  from  Follis.  These  denominations 
were  used  during  the  9th  through  12th  centuries. 

LEK:  The  Albanian  LEK  (pi.  Leku  or  Leke)  comes  from  Alexander  (the  Great) 
whose  portrait  appears  on  the  first  issues  of  this  coin,  introduced  about  1925. 
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A NUMISMATIC  TRAVELOGUE, 
AND  A QUESTION 


David  Gracey,  Plano,  Texas,  NI  #2453 

In  1969  I learned  that  I would  be  living  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  courtesy  of  the 
US  Air  Force.  After  going  through  basic  training  and  technical  school  I knew  that 
any  place  else  would  be  an  improvement.  Besides,  I had  never  travelled  outside  the 
USA  and  was  looking  forward  to  the  experience. 

I had  been  a casual  collector  of  US  coins  but  had  never  collected  anything  else  and 
promised  myself  that  I would  not  start  a collection  of  Panamanian  coins.  But 
collectors  collect  and  I had  not  been  in  the  Canal  Zone  long  before  I learned  of  the 
Isthmian  Numismatic  Society.  Most  of  the  club  members  collected  either  US  or 
Panamanian  coins,  but  a few  members  collected  the  coins  of  Central  and  South 
America.  Dan  Sander  and  Jurgen  Kumfer  operated  a coin  store  from  "Shaws  S.A." 
on  4th  of  July  Avenue  and  sold  coins  from  North  and  South  America.  George 
Chevalier  was  an  NCO  in  the  Air  Force  and  collected  all  coins  of  Mexico,  Central 
and  South  America  but  with  an  emphasis  on  Spanish  Colonial  issues.  These  men  and 
a few  others  who  names  I have  forgotten  encouraged  me  (and  other  members  of  the 
INS)  to  broaden  our  collecting  interests  beyond  the  United  States  and  Panama. 

After  living  in  the  Canal  Zone  for  about  a year,  I had  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
package  tour  to  Bogota  over  a 3-day  weekend.  I collected  the  current  coins  and 
currency  of  Colombia  during  my  trip  and  also  visited  the  Casa  de  Moneda.  The  Casa 
de  Moneda  had  an  exhibit  of  Colombia’s  coinage  which  I did  not  appreciate  due  to 
my  limited  knowledge.  However,  I did  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  a 
"Mint  Door  Peso".  The  Mint  had  a limit  of  3 per  customer  and  the  price  was  the 
equivalent  of  $5.00  each. 


BANCO  DE  LA  REPUBLICA 

ADMINISTRACION  OK  LA  CASA  DE  MONEDA  DE  BOGOTA 


.N? 


6593 


<«'•)«  - 1.»  Vrlfcew  Trl  'MM 


RECIBO  DE  CAJA 


v/.  Reel  Vide  del  3r.  Dnrid  F.Greeey,  per  eeneepte  de  la  eeitta  de 
3 ■eaerfan  de  T/r.»rfei«al  de  t l.eo  Ley  0.900(B«leld»  Bapeelal). 


Bogota,  IteVrore  15  de  1.971 

Revisado, 


TOTAL  mSCIENTOS  PESOS  A/cTB._ 


300. 

• O 

300, 

ee 

El  Cajero,  CASA  DP-  MO  N PP  A 

+*■  ‘S.  ' t P c:_; 


V°.  B°. -El  Administrator, 


Tv 


Receipt  from  the  Casa  de  Moneda  for  3 Mint  Door  Pesos 
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My  most  exciting  collecting  trip  was  to  Bolivia  and  Peru.  The  US  government  had 
military  missions  in  most  South  American  countries  and  had  regularly  scheduled 
cargo  flights  every  week  or  two.  I caught  a "hop"  on  a cargo  plane  (I  think  it  was 
a C-l  18)  to  La  Paz  and  played  tourist.  The  adjustment  from  Panama  City  (sea  level) 
to  La  Paz  (14,000  feet  altitude)  was  not  easy  and  the  altitude  sickness  never  left  me. 
But  I was  young  and  determined  to  see  the  sights  and  buy  some  coins. 

I found  a shop  in  the  folk  market,  the  market  that  specialized  in  herbs  and  dried  llama 
fetuses  used  in  folk  medicine,  which  had  some  coins.  I bought  2 rather  worn 
Colonial  8 reales,  2 or  3 early  Republic  of  Bolivia  8 reales,  and  a few  minor  coins. 
A limited  budget  and  limited  knowledge  kept  me  from  buying  more,  much  more,  and 
I still  remember  the  ones  that  got  away. 

The  trip  from  La  Paz  to  Cuzco  was  an  adventure  itself.  A train  ride  took  me  to  Lake 
Titicaca,  then  all  night  on  a ship  sailing  across  the  lake,  and  a day’s  train  ride  to 
Cuzco.  Cuzco  provided  a Colonial  2 reales  minted  in  Cuzco,  well  worn  and  holed. 
A trip  to  the  Sunday  market  at  the  Indian  village  near  Cuzco  provided  a dated  1 real 
cob. 

I decided  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  a bus  ride  across  the  Andes  and  paid  for  a flight 
to  Lima.  Limited  funds  kept  me  from  buying  coins  in  Lima  before  catching  another 
"hop"  on  a cargo  plane  back  to  Panama. 

A friend  was  sent  on  a circuit  of  the  military  missions  in  South  America  and 
promised  to  collect  the  current  coins  in  the  countries  he  visited.  When  he  returned, 
he  had  a sack  of  coins  including  one  "coin"  that  I did  not  recognize.  (If  you  have 
read  this  far,  you  are  probably  wondering  about  the  question  in  the  title.  Here  it  is.) 

Included  in  the  mix  of  coins  accumulated  by  my  friend  was  a circular  copper  disk 
about  the  size  of  a quarter  (approx.  1 inch  or  26  mm).  Just  that,  a blank  copper  disk 
that  someone  had  cut  from  a sheet  of  copper.  What  was  it  doing  there? 

My  friend  said  his  source  said  that  plain  copper  disks  were  used  as  money  by  the 
Indians  in  remote  villages  of  Peru.  Could  this  be  possible?  I had  never  heard  of 
anything  like  it. 

The  more  I thought  about  it,  the  more  reasonable  it  seemed.  If  someone  is  illiterate, 
does  the  inscription  stamped  on  a coin  have  any  meaning?  If  the  main  difference 
between  2 pieces  of  metal  is  the  presence  or  lack  of  an  issuing  authority’s  name  is 
the  name  of  an  issuing  authority  meaningful?  If  a blank  metal  disk  is  the  same 
diameter  and  approximately  the  same  weight  as  a coin,  then  will  it  be  accepted  as  a 
coin  in  a remote  ares,  possibly  an  area  where  minted  coins  are  scarce? 

Of  course  my  "coin"  has  no  value.  It  could  be  duplicated  by  anyone  with  access  to 
a sheet  of  copper  and  a way  to  cut  approximately  round  disks  making  it  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  original  and  a copy.  I have  never  heard  or  read  of  the 
Andean  Indians  using  blank  copper  disks  as  money  so  I may  be  the  recipient  of  a 
trick  played  on  an  unsuspecting  tourist.  Has  anyone  read  an  account  by  a traveler  in 
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the  Peruvian  Andes  that  mentioned  the  use  of  a similar  copper  disks  as  money ? If 
you  have,  please  write  to  the  NI  Bulletin  and  share  your  sources.  After  20  years  my 
copper  disk  still  has  my  curiosity  aroused. 

******************************************************************** 


FERDINAND  HI’S  GOLD  100  DUCAT 


Until  recent  times,  the  largest  gold  coin  ever  struck  was  the  Hungarian  gold  100  ducat 
of  1629,  that  was  struck  for  Ferdinand  III,  who  was  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia 
from  1625  to  1657,  and  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  from  1637  to  1657. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 

********  *********  **************************************************** 


"SPARTAN" 

The  reason  "Spartan"  has  come  to  mean,  "simple,  frugal,  austere,  sternly  disciplined 
or  brave,"  is  because  of  Lycurgus,  one  of  the  great  kings  of  ancient  Sparta.  This 
king,  it  is  said,  did  away  with  gold  and  silver  in  his  kingdom,  allowing  the  Spartans 
only  a rough  kind  of  iron  money.  This  money  was  worth  very  little  and  was 
annoyingly  bulky,  which  discouraged  the  Spartans  from  any  thoughts  of  trying  to 
become  wealthy.  It  was  also  impossible  to  buy  any  luxuries  and  there  was  no  foreign 
trade  to  speak  of  because  the  iron  money  was  worthless  outside  of  Sparta. 

The  Spartan  soldier  was  given  an  unusually  heavy  shield  for  his  defense,  which  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  run  away  in  battle  without  discarding  his  only  true  defense. 
And  too,  a Spartan  soldier  without  his  shield  was  a disgrace  forever,  as  each  citizen 
of  Sparta  was  trained  for  war  with  an  iron  discipline  from  childhood  on. 

(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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A COIN  OF  EUCRATIDES. 


(Reprinted  from  The  Numismatic  Magazine , Vol.  10,  1895,  pp.86-87,93-94.) 

There  is  a delightful  zest  about  it,  this  finding  of  a unique  coin,  a bit  of  money  which 
remains  alone  of  the  thousands  which  were  made  ages  ago,  which  no  one  but  the  true 
numismatist  can  feel.  The  survival  of  the  coins  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods 
appears,  when  one  thinks  about  it,  quite  remarkable.  It  is  the  fate  of  the  precious 
metals  to  change  often  in  form,  for,  eventually,  all  the  gold  and  silver  goes  to  the 
melting  pot.  Such  discoveries,  then,  as  have  been  made  of  old  coins  are  due  entirely 
to  accidental  hoardings  stowed  away  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  time  only  with 
the  purest  chance  brings  to  light.  The  military  chest  of  some  Consul,  the  commander 
of  a Greek  or  Roman  army,  might  have  been  buried  to  escape  capture,  and  thus  there 
turns  up  most  unexpectedly,  some  thousands  of  years  afterwards,  the  gold  and  silver 
of  a Roman  Emperor.  There  may  be  yet  slumbering  in  the  bed  of  many  of  a placid 
lake  or  swift  river  innumerable  old  coins,  which,  some  day,  may  be  fished  from  the 
depths — coins  worth  a thousand  times  more  than  their  weight  in  gold  or  silver. 

Here  is  the  true  story  of  the  rarest  of  all  coins,  and  how  a precious  medal  came  to  be 
the  great  numismatic  triumph  of  the  French  collection.  One  evening  in  July,  1867, 
a French  gentleman,  an  expert  of  the  British  Museum,  was  dining  in  London,  with 
General  Fox,  the  son  of  Lord  Holland.  In  the  midst  of  the  dinner-table  talk,  the 
numismatic  enthusiast  was  addressed  as  follows  by  a gentleman  present; — "I  am  sorry 
you  were  not  in  town  to-day,  for  I should  have  sent  you  a queer  kind  of  fellow,  who 
says  he  came  from  Bokhara,  and  who  pretends  that  he  has  a rare  coin."  The 
numismatist  was  all  attention.  "It  was  a gold  coin,  so  he  said,  of  some  ancient  King 
of  India,  and  would  weigh  as  much  as  twenty  sovereigns,  and  was  huge — as  big  as 
the  palm  of  my  hand."  The  numismatist’s  heart  was  in  his  mouth.  "Sorry  you  seem 
so  excited  about  it  It  is  my  belief  that  the  whole  thing  is  a forgery.  Just  think  of  it! 
The  shabby  looking  fellow  who  was  hawking  the  coin  around  had  the  impertinence 
to  ask  £5,000  for  it."  The  numismatist  thought  over  it,  and,  as  an  expert,  reasoned 
in  this  way  over  the  story:  Forger  he  may  be,  still  there  may  be  something  in  it. 
Issuers  of  spurious  old  coin  never  have  brains  enough  to  invent  new  forms,  they 
always  vamp  up  representations  of  certain  well-known  coins.  Anyhow,  it  may  be 
worth  while  for  me  to  look  it  up  as  a numismatical  monstrosity.  "The  fellow," 
continued  the  informant,  "seemed  very  much  down  on  his  luck.  He  told  me  wherever 
he  had  been  to  show  or  sell  his  coin,  the  experts  had  kicked  him  out,  declaring  that 
his  piece  of  money  was  a forgery."  A hope  sprang  up  in  the  collector’s  heart — an 
inkling  that  some  great  find  was  near  at  hand.  Instinctively  he  arose  from  the  dinner- 
table,  determined  to  set  out  at  once  in  search  of  the  coin.  General  Fox,  the  host, 
being  himself  the  most  enthusiastic  of  collectors,  understanding  what  it  is  to  have  a 
fit  of  numismatic  fever,  excused  his  guest’s  further  presence  at  the  dinner.  Out 
started  the  numismatist  from  Kensington,  and  posted  as  quick  as  a cab  could  take  him 
to  Islington,  for  at  Islington  he  knew  an  Oriental  who  kept  up  communication  with 
those  curious  waifs  from  the  East  who  only  turn  up  in  the  greatest  city  of  the  world. 
A trail  was  discovered  in  Islington  itself,  and  soon  the  miserable  lodgings  of  the  man 
from  Bokhara  were  found.  "The  man  you  want  to  see  is  just  going  to  bed.  I know 
he  has  been  trying  to  find  you.  Shall  I call  him  down?"  "Yes,  at  once,"  cried  the 
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expert.  In  a few  minutes  down  came  the  man  who  had  been  kicked  out  by  every  coin 
collector  in  London.  With  the  help  of  the  Oriental,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  the 
Bokhara  man  was  told  to  show  his  coin.  Then  the  Bokharan  individual  took  off  his 
queerly  cut  coat,  next  his  embroidered  waistcoat,  then  his  waistband,  next  his  shirt, 
until  there  was  nothing  on  him  above  the  waist  but  his  under-shirt,  and  from  under 
his  armpit  he  drew  out  with  great  deliberation  a dirty,  sweat-begrimed  leather  case, 
which  he  laid  slowly  on  the  table.  Presently  the  case  was  opened,  and  in  an  instant 
the  eyes  of  the  expert  were  dazzled  with  the  peculiar  soft,  yellow  sheen  which  only 
antique  gold  gives  forth.  It  was  indeed  a prize.  One  glance  alone  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  was  a grand  medallion,  a unique  coin,  the  chiefest,  the  rarest  in  the 
world.  It  has  taken  years  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  numismatist,  a transmitted 
instinct,  in  fact,  through  some  generations,  for  this  expert  to  appreciate  a rare  coin  at 
a single  look.  Knowing  that  in  dealing  with  Orientals  an  intending  purchaser  must 
exhibit  no  anxiety,  the  expert  did  not  allow  a muscle  of  his  face  to  move.  It  was  the 
Bokhara  man  who  took  the  gold  coin  and  placed  it  in  the  numismatist’s  hand.  If  the 
recipient’s  hand  had  trembled  the  least  bit  with  excitement,  the  wily  Oriental  would 
have  made  a hard  bargain.  It  was  a supreme  effort,  for  when  the  piece  was  touched 
only  by  the  numismatist’s  fingers,  a thrill  something  like  an  electric  shock  tore  up  his 
arm.  Said  the  Bokhara  man,  through  the  interpreter:  "That  coin  cost  me  dear.  It  has 
been  sweated  in  man’s  blood — his  heart’s  blood.  Seven  of  us  found  that  piece  of 
gold.  We  quarrelled  over  it.  That  was  natural.  It  was  worth  a fight.  We  fell  on  one 
another  with  knives  and  daggers.  After  a while,  for  it  was  hot  work,  five  of  the  men 
rolled  dead  in  the  dust.  Only  two  of  us  were  left.  The  other  man  is  still  in  Bokhara. 
He  agreed  that  I should  come  to  Europe  to  sell  this  bit  of  gold.  Since  it  was  found 
I have  always  carried  it  under  my  arm.  There  are,  I understand,  more  skilful  thieves 
in  England  than  at  Bokhara.  They  all  say  in  London,  those  who  have  studied  old  gold 
money,  that  this  coin  is  a forgery.  I know  better.  Will  you  buy  it,  my  lord?" 

The  expert  looked  at  it  again,  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  its  authenticity.  It  was  an 
antique.  More  than  that,  it  was  a numismatic  prodigy.  Its  weight  was  nearly  five 
ounces  or  twenty  staters,  and  its  value  in  gold  about  1 10  dollars.  On  one  side  was 
the  portrait  of  Eucratides,  King  of  Bactria,  who  lived  185  B.C.  The  bust  of  the 
monarch  was  crowned  with  a helmet,  ornamented  with  the  horn  and  ear  of  the  bull, 
a peculiar  attribute  of  the  Kings  of  Bactria.  On  the  reverse  were  the  Dioscures, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  galloping  on  horseback,  with  the  legend  in  Greek,  Basselleus 
Metannoy,  Eykratidoy  (The  Great  King,  Eucratides).  There  was  a defect,  something 
like  a line  running  across  the  field  of  the  piece.  This  defect  was  the  glory  of  the  coin. 
This  showed  the  number  of  blows  which  were  required  to  strike  such  a big  piece. 
The  die  with  which  the  coin  had  been  stamped  must  have  been  broken  after  this  piece 
was  made.  The  numismatist  was  wild  with  joy,  for  certainly  this  piece  was  unique. 
It  was  the  first,  may  be  the  last  of  its  kind,  and  there  would  never  turn  up  in  this 
world  another  piece  like  it.  "Ask  him  what  he  wants  for  it,"  inquired  the  expert,  with 
concealed  indifferent,  "it  is  worth  something,  of  course;  its  weight,  say,  in  gold."  The 
Bokhara  man’s  eyes  twinkled — they  were  black,  snaky  eyes.  "I  will  take  £5,000  for 
it,  my  lord,  and  nothing  else,"  said  the  man  coolly,  as  he  picked  up  the  coin,  slipped 
it  into  the  bag,  and  was  about  putting  it  under  his  arm.  Now  came  the  moment  of 
trial.  The  expert  lighted  a cigarette  and  smoked  to  calm  his  nerves.  Then,  blowing 
the  smoke  from  his  lips,  he  said  "I  tell  you  what  I will  do.  I will  give  you  right  now, 
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my  check  for  £1,000  for  the  piece.  If  the  coin  is  not  mine  in  twenty  minutes,  I shall 
offer  you  £800  for  it,  and  so  on  till  I get  to  £500.  If  you  don’t  close  with  me  to- 
night, tomorrow  I will  not  take  it  at  any  price."  "Twenty  minutes  passed,"  said  the 
expert,  "like  an  instant.  The  Bokhara  man  seemed  immersed  in  deep  thought.  The 
he  turned  on  me  suddenly,"  continued  the  expert,  "pierced  me  though  with  his  black 
eyes,  and  put  the  much-coveted  coin  in  my  hand,  while  his  long  bird-like  fingers  were 
bent  like  talons  to  take,  the  check.  The  coin  was  mine."  "I  slept,"  said  the  expert, 
"with  that  coin  under  my  pillow;  that  is,  I tried  to  sleep,  but  so  excited  was  I that  I 
never  closed  my  eyes  that  night." 

The  numismatist  took  the  earliest  conveyance  across  the  English  Channel.  This  medal 
was  not  for  common  collections.  It  was  a piece  for  the  French  Museum.  The 
Emperor,  Louis  Napoleon,  heard  of  it,  as  did  the  Minister  of  Instruction.  M. 
Feuardent  considered  an  offer  of  30,000  france  for  the  medal  as  an  imperative 
command  that  the  coin  should  remain  in  France.  So  stay  it  did,  and  though  50,000 
francs,  just  double  what  it  cost,  were  offered  for  it,  this  coin  of  the  Bactrian 
Eucratides  is  now  the  greatly  prized  ornament  of  the  Cabinet  des  Medailles.  To-day 
it  lays  in  a glass  case  all  by  itself.  There  is  a little  handle  coming  out  of  the  box 
which  permits  the  public  to  turn  the  coin  so  that  both  sides  of  it  can  be  seen.  "This," 
said  the  expert  to  the  writer,  "is  the  rarest  coin  in  the  world,  and  the  one  for  which 
the  highest  price  has  been  paid.  Since  it  cost  the  lives  of  five  men,  I do  not  think 
anything  more  was  really  paid  for  it  than  it  was  worth.  It  ought  to  have  been  saved 
for  the  delectation  of  numismatic  amateurs  in  all  time  to  come,  even  had  fifty  or  one 
hundred  lives  been  sacrificed." 

ROMAN  & BYZANTINE  STYLE  COINS  OF  ANASTASIUS  I 


Roman  Style  Byzantine  Style 


Anastasius  was  an  usher  at  the  Imperial  Palace  at  Constantinopolis  when  the  Roman 
Emperor  Zeno  died  in  A.D.  491.  He  was  selected  for  succession  by  the  widowed 
Empress  Ariadne  and  he  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Rome  by  the  patriarch  on  April  1 1 , 
and  just  six  weeks  later  he  married  Ariadne. 

In  A.D.  498,  Anastasius  put  forth  a monetary  reform  by  which  bronze  coins  of  a 
respectable  size  were  once  again  issued  in  quantity.  These  new  style  coins  are  what 
numismatists  now  call  the  Byzantine  style.  Thus  Anastasius  became  the  last  Roman 
Emperor  and  the  first  Byzantine  Emperor. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


The  Cleaning  and  Preservation  of  Coins  and  Medals.  By  Gerhard  Welter. 
Translated  by  Hans  Schulman.  1994  reprint,  128  pages.  Available  from 
Sanford  J.  Durst,  11  Clinton  Avenue,  Rockville  Centre,  New  York  11570.  Price 
is  $16.00. 

The  seventh  reprinting  of  this  important  numismatic  reference,  an  English  language 
illustrated  compendium  of  methods  for  the  care  and  preservation  of  coins  and  medals, 
was  recently  published  by  Sanford  J.  Durst.  The  work  describes  14  different  metals 
and  their  properties,  natural  and  artificial  changes  in  those  metals,  cleaning  dirt, 
coiTosion,  lacquer,  encrustation,  and  oxidation,  brightening  coins,  patina,  gilding  and 
plating,  degilding  and  removal  of  plating,  straightening  bends,  treatment  of  scratches, 
mounting  marks,  making  coin  impressions,  storage  practices,  testing  metals  for 
authenticity,  photography  of  coins,  inventory  methods,  and  much  more.  A special 
additional  chapter  written  by  James  J.  Cuito  is  included  in  the  book  on  the  care, 
restoration,  and  preservation  of  paper  money  and  other  old  documents. 

Information  supplied  by  Sanford  J.  Durst. 

**********************************  **********************  ***  ********** 


POLAND  RARITY 


One  of  the  greatest  European  coin  rarities  is  the  100  ducat  gold  piece  struck  for 
Poland  for  Sigismund  HI,  shown  here. 


(Submitted  by  R.  R.  Kutcher) 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Gerhard  Schon,  Postfach  710908,  D-81459  Miinchen,  Germany;  COINS 
WANTED  in  UNC  condition:  EL  SALVADOR  1985  1 Colon  and  5 Centavos. 
INFORMATION  NEEDED:  what  can  you  tell  me  about  the  proposed  establishment 
of  a gold  standard  in  North  Vietnam  in  1948:  1 Dong  Viet  = 0.374625  grams  of  fine 
gold? 

Shane  M.  Cornell,  Box  279,  Jenks,  OK  74037-0279:  French  tokens  of  all  types 
wanted:  municipal,  private,  military,  transportation,  encased  postage,  etc.  Send  a list 
of  any  material  you  may  have  for  sale  or  trade.  Also  want  to  correspond  with  other 
collectors  of  French  tokens.  All  letters  answered. 

Edward  J.  Moschetti,  p.  O.  Box  4094,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15201-0094:  Have  "Disney" 
silver  and  gold  medals  as  struck  by  the  Rarities  Mint  in  proof  condition  all  encased 
with  certificates  as  issued  by  the  Mint,  including  "Looney  Tunes",  "Batman",  etc. 
Would  like  to  trade  on  equal  value  for  foreign  BU  and  proof  crowns  and  sets.  Send 
me  your  offerings  and  receive  my  free  list. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  #32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Need  copies  of 
French  Indochina  Lotto  tickets.  Also  would  like  to  know  designer,  name  of  print 
shop,  how  many  different  out  there. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  #32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Need  information 
on  British  Trade  Dollars:  Different  wave,  flag  varieties. 

Ralph  A.  Cannito,  Box  304,  Washington,  NJ  07882:  WANTED  - Islamic/Arabic: 
all  hammered  silver  coinage  from  622  AD  to  1900  AD.  I am  especially  interested  in 
rupees,  multiple  and  Nazarana  rupees  of  Afghanistan,  Indian  Princely  States  and  the 
Mughal,  Ottoman  & Persian  Empires.  Buying  one  coin  or  a collection.  Dealer  and 
collector  offers  are  welcome.  ANA  R068117. 

CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL  COIN  FAIR:  World-coin  collectors  are  reminded 
to  plan  now  to  attend  the  1995  Chicago  International  Coin  Fair  (CICF).  It  is 
scheduled  for  March  24-26,  1995  at  the  Sheraton  Chicago  Hotel  & Towers  in 
downtown  Chicago,  Illinois.  This  is  the  largest  coin  show  in  the  United  States 
devoted  exclusively  to  international  numismatics.  More  than  100  of  the  world’s 
leading  international  dealers  will  be  in  the  bourse  area.  Ponterio  and  Associates  will 
conduct  a leading  world  numismatic  auction.  Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Kevin  Foley,  Convention  Manager,  P.  O.  Box  573,  Milwaukee,  WI  53201. 

NEW  RULES  FOR  USE  OF  THE  MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE:  Please  see  page 
270  of  this  issue  for  a reminder  of  the  new  rules  for  using  the  Member  Notice  Page. 
"For  Sale"  items  will  be  accepted  in  the  future,  but  will  be  restricted  from  offering 
specific  prices  or  values.  Also,  preference  will  be  given  to  notices  for  research, 
wanted  items  and  trades. 
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